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Three  Top  Awards 
Won  At  Chicago 

Three  international  cham- 
pionships were  won  by  Alberta 
farmers  at  the  Chicago  Hay  and 
Grain  Show  as  the  province 
recorded  one  of  its  finest  years 
in  world  championships. 

Top  awards  were:  inter- 
national wheat  champion. 
Jerry  L.  Leiske  of  Beiseker; 
international  oats  cham- 
pion, Grace  Koshman  of 
Abee.  and  international 
barley  champion.  F.  J. 
Schulz  of  Coutts. 

Two  of  those  winning  in 
Chicago  are  teenaged  members 
of  Alberta  4-H  Clubs.  Jerry 
Leiske,  13  years  old,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Carbon  4-H  Grain 
Club,  while  Grace  Koshman  is 
15  years  old  and  belongs  to 
the  Abee  Junior  4-H  Club. 

Other  important  awards 
taken  at  the  Chicago  show  in- 
clude: first  prize,  rye.  Jack  Mc- 
Bride  of  Riverbend  Farms, 
Benalto;  first  prize,  durum 
wheat,  Alfred  Erdman  of  Barons; 
first  prize,  alsike  clover,  Holley 
Reid  of  Camrose;  first  prize, 
creeping  red  fescue,  Peter  Har- 
ris of  Beaverlodge;  and  first 
prize,  brome  grass,  James 
Pringle  of  Coronation. 

In  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  held 
in  Toronto  prior  to  the  Chicago 
show,  Albertans  won  the  wheat, 
rye  and  barley  world  crowns, 
with  Mr.  McBride  taking  top 
rye  awards  at  both  competi- 
tions. 

Second  prizes  in  Chicago  in- 
cluded: oats,  Thomas  Rhatigan 
of  Edmonton;  wheat,  Ronald 
Leonhardt  of  Drumheller;  two- 
rowed  barley,  R.  W.  Hummel 
of  Milk  River;  red  clover,  Allen 
Bryant  of  Hays;  alsike  clover, 
Tom  Corlett  of  Clairmont;  brome 
grass,  Jake  Oster  of  Hemaruka; 
and  navy  beans  and  general 
class  awards,  I.  B.  Roberts  of 
Raymond.  In  addition  numer- 
ous lesser  awards  were  taken 
by  Alberta  farmers.  • 


The  largest  machine  used  to  keep  Alberta  highways  clear  is  the  1 0-ton  "V" 
plow.    These  are  located  at  key  points  throughout  the  province  and  during 
severe  storms,  such  as  the  one  which  swept  east-central  Alberta,  the  plows 
are  rushed  into  the  storm-isolated  district. 


Municipalities  Receive 
More  Than  $12  Million 

Two  cities  and  four  towns  in  Alberta  borrowed  a  total  of 
$12,158,185  from  the  Alberta  Government  in  November  for  such 
projects  as  water  and  sewer  installations,  paving  and  street 
improvements. 

The  largest  loans  went  to  Edmonton,  which  received 
$6,085,000,  and  Calgary,  which  obtained  $5,723,000.  The 
assistance  for  the  month,  provided  under  the  Municipal  Capital 
Expenditures  Loans  Act,  includes: 

Edmonton  $1,553,000  Sidewalks 

1,417,000  Paving 
1,097,000    Water  and  Sewer 
730,000     Grading,  Gravelling 
625,000  Bridges 
389,000    Electrical  System 
264,000  Boulevards 

Calgary    1,840,000     Water  System 

1,645,000     Hardsurfaced  Roads 
1,608,000  Buildings 
300,000  Bridges 
180,000     Sewer  System 
150,000     Electrical  System 

Claresholm    165,000    Water  System 

Hanna    68,000     Ice  Plant 

Jasper  Place   36,185     Water  and  Sewer 

Lloydminster    91,000     Curbs  and  Paving 

Since  the  inception  of  the  act  in  April,   1953,  a  total  of 
$88,921,440  has  been  loaned  to  assist  municipalities  in  local 
improvements  and  construction.    This  has  enabled  cities,  towns 
and  villages  to  save  more  than  $2,000,000  annually  in  interest 
fees.  • 


Winter  Maintenance 
Keeps  Highways  Clear 

Keeping  Alberta's  3,200  miles 
of  district  highways  and  5,400 
miles  of  main  and  secondary 
highways  free  from  snow  during 
the  winter  months  is  a  task  that 
constantly  faces  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  Using 
modern  equipment  and  employ- 
ing the  latest  snow  control 
techniques,  the  highway  main- 
tenance branch  is  constantly 
improving  its  ability  to  mini- 
mize the  paralyzing  grip  of 
winter  storms. 

Snow  removal  units,  admin- 
istered by  district  engineers  at 
Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge,  Cal- 
gary, Red  Deer,  Edmonton,  St. 
Paul,  Grande  Prairie  and  Peace 
River,  go  to  work  when  the  snow 
storms  occur  and  keep  at  it  24 
hours  a  day  until  the  roads  are 
cleared.  Ninety-three  units, 
which  range  from  the  heavy 
10-ton  four-wheel  drive  "V" 
plows  to  rotary  snow  blowers, 
are  located  at  strategic  points 
along  the  highway  system  and 
are  held  in  readiness  to  assist 
in  snow  removal  in  any  part 
cf  the  Province  should  the 
necessity  arise. 

Rapid  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture during  Alberta  winters, 
which  cause  hazardous  icing  of 
roads,  have  necessitated  the 
use  of  sand  spreaders  to  coat 
roads  with  a  protective  layer  of 
sand.  It  has  always  been  an 
established  practice  to  spread 
sand  on  dangerous  corners  and 
hills.  However,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  automatic  sand 
spreading  trucks  in  1954,  it  is 
now  possible  to  completely  pro- 
tect great  stretches  of  highways. 
These  large  rotary  spreaders, 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  15  to 
30  miles  per  hour,  are  able  to 
spread  a  fine  layer  of  sand  over 
the  entire  length  of  the  Calgary- 
Edmonton  highway  in  the  short 
space  of  24  hours.  • 
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New  System  Adopted 

Assistance  Given  For  Construction  Of  New  Scliool  Buildings 

Grants  Up  To  $7,700  Per  Classroom  And  Long-Term  Loans 
Provide  Alberta  With  One  Of  Finest  Programs  In  Canada 


Many  Alberta  students  are  receiving  their  education  in 
modern  classrooms  because  of  financial  assistance  given  to  school 
districts  by  the  Alberta  Government. 

Direct  assistance  for  school  building  has  been  given  to  all 
school  districts  and  divisions  since  the  School  Borrowing 
Assistance  Act  was  passed  in  1950.  This  Act  was  replaced  in 
1952  by  the  School  Buildings  Assistance  Act  which  provides 
assistance  through  grants  and  loans  on  a  scale  not  excelled  by 
any  other  provincial  government  in  Canada. 

Under  the  present  procedures,  a  school  district  or 
division  is  given  an  outright  grant  of  from  $5,000  to 
$7,700  per  classroom  plus  an  additional  10  percent  if 
the  school  is  constructed  of  brick,  steel  or  concrete.  The 
remainder  of  the  cost  is  loaned  by  the  Provincial  Treasury 
at  an  interest  rate  of  3V2  percent. 

A  good  example  is  the  Bowness  School  District  No.  4590 
which  plans  to  build  a  new  $330,000  high  school  and  gymnasium- 
auditorium.  The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  agreed 
that  the  district  was  financially  able  to  handle  the  cost  while 
the  Department  of  Education  approved  the  design  and  necessity 
of  the  structure. 

The  proposed  school  will  have  17  classrooms  and  a  gym- 
nasium-auditorium; the  equivalent  of  the  total  floor  area  is  21.71 
classrooms.  Therefore,  Bowness  will  receive  an  outright  grant  of 
$151,970  from  the  Provincial  Treasury.  Because  the  school  will 
be  a  frame  structure  with  stucco  finish,  it  does  not  qualify  for  the 
10  percent  bonus  grant  of  $15,197.  The  remaining  amount  needed 
will  be  provided  by  a  government  loan  of  $200,000  at  372  percent 
interest  over  a  25-year  period. 

During  the  nine  months  that  these  latest  regulations 
have  been  in  effect,  the  Alberta  Government  has  loaned 
almost  $10,000,000  to  school  districts  for  construction 
vrork.  Total  loans  since  1950  amount  to  $29,045,000. 
Outright  grants  for  the  period  April  to  December,  1955. 
amount  to  $4,500,000,  and  total  $16,800,000  since  1950. 

Before  any  capital  assistance  program  was  introduced,  school 
debentures  had  to  be  offered  on  the  open  market.  For  several 
years,  the  Department  of  Education  acted  as  agent,  preparing 
a  detailed  prospectus  for  each  and  calling  for  tenders  from  invest- 
ment dealers  everywhere  in  Canada.  This  assistance  resulted 
in  Alberta  school  debentures  selling  generally  at  a  fovaroble 
price  and  lower  net  interest  rate  than  in  other  provinces.  However, 
in  some  cases  net  rates  of  interest  approached  or  even  exceeded 
five  percent. 

In  1950,  the  government  provided  direct  assistance  to  school 
districts  through  the  School  Borrowing  Assistance  Act.  This  pro- 
vided an  outright  grant  of  12y2  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  structure 
and  an  equal  amount  as  an  interest-free  loan  to  be  repaid  in  10 
years.  In  addition,  the  government  agreed  to  guarantee  any 
public  debentures  offered  by  the  district  to  raise  the  remaining 
75  percent.  In  the  following  year,  the  regulations  increased  aid 
to  a  20  percent  grant  and  a  10  percent  interest-free  loan. 

Increased  Aid 

The  introduction  of  the  School  Buildings  Assistance  Act  in 
1952  was  another  step  towards  increased  aid.  It  provided  a  25 
percent  outright  grant,  a  loan  at  3  ¥2  percent  for  another  25  per- 
cent, and  a  guarantee  of  interest  on  any  debentures  to  cover  the 
remaining  half.  In  1953,  the  loan  was  increased  to  40  percent 
of  the  capital  cost.  In  1954,  the  grant  was  placed  on  a  classroom 
basis  with  districts  receiving  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  classroom, 
while  a  bonus  grant  of  10  percent  of  the  total  grant  for  permanent 
structures  was  added. 


This  policy  of  assistance  was  climaxed  in  April,  1955,  when 
the  grant  was  raised  to  a  maximum  of  $7,700  per  classroom  and 
the  government  agreed  to  provide  the  entire  remaining  amount 
at  3  ¥2  percent  interest. 

Instead  of  making  the  assistance  retroactive,  the  Act  also 
authorized  payment  of  12  ¥2  percent  of  principal  payments  on 
debentures  which  were  outstanding  as  of  April  1,  1950. 

The  present  system  of  grants  enables  a  district  to 
obtain  a  normal  grant  ranging  from  $5,000  to  $7,700 
per  classroom,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  project.  If 
there  are  fewer  than  six  classrooms  in  the  school  or  new 
addition,  the  grant  is  $5,000.  It  then  increases  as  follows: 
six  to  nine  classrooms,  $5,500;  ten  to  fifteen  classrooms, 
$6,000  and  sixteen  or  more  classrooms,  $7,000. 

Because  of  the  need  of  gymnasiums,  shops  and  other  rooms 
for  instructional  purposes,  a  formula  was  adopted  to  establish 
the  meaning  of  a  "classroom"  to  qualify  for  the  grant. 

The  common  instructional  classroom,  as  well  as  most  com- 
mercial, dramatics,  music,  arts  and  crafts,  primary,  social  studies 
and  visual  aids  rooms,  receive  a  normal  grant  if  the  floor  space 
is  between  670  and  800  square  feet.  Any  rooms  smaller  than 
this  receive  a  fraction  of  the  grant,  depending  upon  their  size. 

Technical  classrooms  may  also  receive  the  normal  grant  if 
they  are  within  the  670  to  800  , square  foot  floor  space.  However, 
if  they  are  larger  than  800  square  feet,  the  district  may  receive  a 
comparably  larger  grant.  The  limit  is  1.5  times  the  normal  grant 
for  science  and  home  economics  rooms,  2.5  times  for  general  shops 
and  5.5  times  for  unit  shops. 

Gymnasium  Grants 

Any  area  used  for  gymnasium  purposes  may  receive  grants 
depending  upon  the  number  of  classrooms  in  the  school  and  the 
size  of  the  gymnasium.  A  school  with  up  to  four  instructional 
classrooms  may  receive  a  maximum  grant  equivalent  to  two 
classrooms  for  its  gymnasium.  Other  maximum  grants  are:  five 
to  seven  instructional  classrooms  equivalent  to  three  classrooms 
for  its  gymnasium,  eight  to  12  classrooms  equivalent  to  four  class- 
rooms, 13  to  19  classrooms  equivalent  to  six  classrooms,  20  to  29 
classrooms  equivalent  to  eight  classrooms  and  30  or  more  class- 
rooms equivalent  to  10  classrooms  for  its  gymnasium. 

For  example,  a  new  school  with  1 2  classrooms  could 
receive  as  much  as  $112,000  as  an  outright  grant.  This 
would  include  $7,000  for  each  of  12  classrooms  and  a 
gymnasium  equal  to  four  classrooms. 

A  library  or  study  room  may  also  qualify  for  grants  depend- 
ing upon  size  and  the  number  of  classrooms  in  the  school.  A 
school  with  12  classrooms  or  fewer  can  receive  only  the  normal 
grant,  even  if  the  library  area  exceeds  800  square  feet.  One 
with  13  to  24  classrooms  may  receive  up  to  a  double  grant  for  its 
library,  and  one  with  more  than  25  classrooms  a  triple  grant, 
depending  upon  the  room's  floor  space. 

The  work  of  checking  and  approving  grants  and  loans  to 
the  school  districts  is  administered  by  the  School  Buildings 
Assistance  Board,  which  is  under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  E.  Balfour, 
Director  of  School  Administration.  Members  are  K.  J.  Hawkins, 
Deputy  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  R.  D.  Henderson  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Utility  Commissioners.  • 


WITHIN  OUR  BORDERS 

"Within  Our  Borders"  is  a  publication  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administration  and  services  of  the  Alberta  Government. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the  republishing  of  any  material,  but  a  credit 
line  would  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should  be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  address 
label  on  the  front  of  this  issue.  No  charge  is  made  for  "JTithin  Our  Borders," 
and  new  readers  are  invited  to  forward  their  names  and  addresses  to:  "Within 
Our  Borders,"  Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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— Alberla  Govennnent  I'hoto  U  I.  Chuck  Ru.ss  (2.  i.  4). 

Come  wintery  winds  and  biting  snow,  the  average  Alberta  citizen  huddles  in  his  overcoat  as  he  rushes  to  and  fro,  waiting  for  the  first  warm  breath  of  spring. 
But  not  the  children!  Winter  is  their  season.  They  skate  and  ski,  build  snowmen  and  forts,  enjoy  hockey  and  curling.  Above  are  a  few  typical  Alberta 
youngsters  enjoying  the  frigid  season.  They  range  from  the  tots  on  their  toboggan  at  upper  left  to  the  young  hockey  players  at  right.  At  lower  left, 
children  play  on  a  sidestreet  rink  (even  if  their  ankles  may  weaken  under  the  strain  of  their  skates),  while  at  right,  teenogers  enjoy  the  more  serious  sport  of 

curling  as  they  breathlessly  watch  the  final  rock  enter  the  house. 


Location  Of  Important  Sites 
Given  In  Geographic  Booklet 

A  new  45-page  booklet  entitled  "Geographical  Catalogue  of 
Alberta/'  which  gives  exact  legal  land  description  of  a  wide 
variety  of  the  Province's  important  geographical  sites,  has  been 
published  by  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Township,  range  and  meridian  are  used  to  describe  the  location 
of  such  points  as  cities  and  towns;  railroad  stations,  post  offices, 
settlements  and  posts;  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks;  mountain  ranges, 
hills,  mountain  peaks  and  passes;  national  and  provincial  parks; 
Indian  reserves  and  Metis  colonies;  airports  and  ferries. 

In  addition  to  land  description  the  booklet  gives  the  elevation 
of  various  mountain  peaks  and  lists  the  hours  of  operation  and 
length  of  season  for  provincial  ferries. 

The  booklet,  which  sells  for  25  cents,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  Technical  Division,  Natural 
Resources  Building,  Edmonton,  or  is  free  upon  the  purchase  of 
one  complete  eight-mile  map.  • 


Record  Number  Of  Tourists 
Spend  49  Million  Dollars 

The  ever  increasing  flow  of  visitors  to  Alberta's  many  scenic 
wonders  has  raised  the  tourist  business  to  the  third  most  important 
industry  in  the  province.  A  record  year  was  established  in  1955 
when  the  number  of  visitors  reached  1,700,000.  Visitors  to  national 
parks  in  Alberta  alone,  showed  an  increase  of  11.1  percent  over 
the  previous  year. 

Estimated  figures  for  1955  show  that  $49,000,000  were  spent 
by  tourists  in  Alberta.  Banff  received  the  largest  portion  of  this 
income  when  651,611  tourists  visited  the  park  in  the  period 
Jan.  1  to  Nov.  1.  During  the  same  period  visitors  to  Waterton 
Lakes  totalled  226,078;  Elk  Island,  172,606;  and  Jasper,  152,016. 

The  number  of  people  spending  their  vacations  in  Alberta 
has  been  rapidly  increasing  each  year  and  is  attributed  in  part 
to  improved  highways  and  increased  accommodations.  Most 
Alberta  approaches  to  national  parks  have  been  paved.  The 
number  of  licensed  tourist  camps  has  been  increased  from  209  in 
1953  to  233  last  year  while  the  number  of  cabins  has  grown  from 
1,949  to  2,310  during  the  same  period.  • 
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The  successful  fight  against  rabies  is  shown  by  the  yeaily  number  o!  cases 
since  it  spread  to  Alberta  in  the  fall  oi  1952.  The  map  at  left  shows  366 
cases  oi  rabies  throughout  the  province.  The  point  where  the  loxes  brought 
rabies  into  Alberta  is  indicated  by  arrows.  The  centre  map  shows  the  disease 
reduced  to  67  cases  in  1954  and  pushed  400  miles  north.  At  right,  the  1955 
map  shows  the  disease  reduced  to  48  cases  in  the  north.  The  arrows  indicate 
the  area  where  20  rabid  coyotes  were  found  last  year. 


Extensive  Rabies  Program 
Forces  Disease  North 

Tlie  number  of  rabid  animals  discovered  in  Alberta  during 
1955  decreased  28  percent  over  the  previous  year  as  an  exten- 
sive control  program  continues  to  force  the  disease  back  into  the 
northern  areas  of  the  province. 

During  the  past  year,  a  total  of  48  rabid  animals 
were  found,  as  compared  to  67  in  1954  and  366  during 
the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  1952-53.  Almost  half  the 
1955  total  was  made  up  of  coyotes  while  the  remainder 
included  wild  and  domestic  animals.  These  included: 
20  coyotes,  12  hogs,  seven  cattle,  four  dogs,  three  cats, 
and  one  each  of  fox  and  lynx. 

Also  during  1955,  approximately  40  persons  received  the 
Pasteur  treatment  after  handling  or  being  bitten  by  animals  sus- 
pected of  having  rabies.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the 
autumn  of  1952,  about  240  have  received  treatment.  Although 
rabies  was  prevalent  throughout  the  province,  no  human  fatalities 
have  occurred. 

The  program  of  reducing  the  wildlife  population  in  the  forest 
areas  continued  in  1955  and  was  concerned  primarily  with 
depopulating  "pockets"  of  wolves  and  coyotes.  Because  of  the 
greatly  reduced  population  of  these  animals  in  the  forests  fewer 
trappers  were  required.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  program 
in  1952  to  the  summer  of  1955,  the  animals  killed  include:  55,499 
foxes,  50,781  coyotes,  9,927  lynx,  5,271  wolves,  3,827  bear,  554 
skunk,  69  cougar,  and  18  fisher.  In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  predator  control  campaign  in  farming  areas 
accounted  for  about  120,000  coyotes  in  the  same  period. 

One  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  the  campaign  was  the 
forcing  of  rabies  back  into  northern  Alberta.  In  1952-53,  there 
were  42  rabid  animals  found  between  Athabasca  and  the  Mon- 
tana boundary.  By  1954,  the  disease  had  been  pushed  400  miles 
north  back  to  the  54th  parallel,  with  29  cases  occurring  in 
the  settled  area  close  to  Athabasca.  Last  year,  only  nine  cases 
occurred  in  the  same  area  while  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
were  in  the  Peace  River  district.  • 

X-Ray  and  Lab.  Course 
Aids  Hospital  Employees 

The  annual  training  course  in  X-ray  and  laboratory  pro- 
cedures, which  was  started  last  year  by  the  Department  of  Health 
has  now  entered  its  second  year.  Fifteen  students  have  been 
certified  following  the  first  of  the  six-month  courses,  which  are 
designed  to  train  individuals  for  hospital  employment  in  basic 
laboratory  and  X-ray  work.  The  school,  located  in  the  Alberta 
Jasper  Building,  Edmonton,  will  be  conducted  yearly  from  October 
to  March.    Summer  refresher  courses  are  now  being  contemplated. 

Students  are  trained  to  establish  and  maintain  an  accurate 
and  reliable  standard  of  diagnostic  information  in  hospitals  where 
the  services  of  registered  laboratory  and  X-ray  technicians  are 

not  available.  ,      i  .i     .  i  • 

Students  receive  assistance  of  $65  per  month  while  taking 
the  training  and  are  assured  of  a  position  upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  the  course. 


Bituminous  Sands  Experiment 
Assisted  By  Atomic  Energy 

Atomic  energy  has  been  successfully  utilized  by  the  Alberta 
Research  Council  in  an  experiment  dealing  with  the  province's 
petroleum  industry.  The  test,  completed  in  1955,  solves  another 
problem  dealing  with  the  extraction  of  petroleum  from  the  Mc- 
Murray  oil  sands  and  provides  a  principle  which  is  useful  in  other 
phases  of  oil  production. 

The  study  was  undertaken  primarily  to  solve  a  perplexing 
problem  dealing  with  heavy  oils.  Earlier,  the  council  had 
developed  the  feasible  "hot  water  method"  of  extracting  crude 
oil  from  the  oil  sands.  However,  in  the  final  wet  oil  product 
minute  particles  of  sand  were  held  in  suspension.  When  the  oil 
was  placed  in  storage  tanks,  the  sands  slowly  settled  to  the 
bottom  where  they  were  cleaned  out  at  intervals. 

But  if  the  hot  water  method  of  extraction  was  to  be  introduced 
on  a  large  scale,  a  vital  piece  of  information  was  lacking.  There 
was  no  way  of  knowing  how  long  it  would  take  for  the  sand  to 
settle  before  refining  or  transportation  through  pipelines  could 
begin.  If  the  oil  was  used  too  early,  it  would  be  impure;  if  there 
was  too  great  a  delay,  it  could  mean  a  loss  of  production  through 
an  unnecessary  slow-down. 

Problem  Reconstructed 

Building  an  apparatus  to  control  the  temperature,  mixture, 
and  viscosity  of  the  oil,  the  council  reconstructed  the  problem  in 
its  laboratory  on  the  University  of  Alberta  campus.  A  mixture 
of  oil  and  water  of  the  same  type  resulting  from  the  hot  water 
process  was  produced  and  placed  in  a  temperature-controlled  six- 
foot  settling  tube. 

It  was  here  that  the  use  for  atomic  energy  was  evolved.  In 
order  to  accurately  measure  the  rate  an  object  would  fall  through 
the  opaque  mixture,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  atomic 
energy  plant  at  Chalk  River,  Ontario,  to  obtain  six  radio-active 
steel  balls  ranging  in  size  from  one-sixteenth  to  three-eighth 
inches. 

Geiger  counters  were  set  in  thick  lead  blocks  with  a  narrow 
slit  on  one  side.  One  was  bolted  in  place  near  the  top  of  the 
settling  tube  and  another  near  the  bottom. 

When  the  experiment  was  ready  to  begin,  a  radio-active 
ball  was  dropped  into  the  top  of  the  settling  tube.  When  the 
ball  passed  the  upper  geiger  tube,  the  gamma  rays  from  the 
radio-active  sphere  caused  a  reaction  which  was  recorded  by 
an  electrical  indicator.  As  it  passed  the  second  tube  at  the  bot- 
tom, another  signal  was  given.  Repeating  the  experiment  with 
various  types  and  weights  of  mixtures,  the  council  was  able  to 
obtain  a  complete  understanding  of  the  factors  influencing  the 
rate  of  fall  of  solid  particles.  This  formed  a  principle  which  then 
could  be  applied  to  any  regular  or  irregular  sized  solid  which 
might  pass  through  such  a  mixture.  An  equation,  based  upon  this 
information,  now  makes  it  relatively  simple  for  an  engineer  to 
compute  the  settling  time  of  solids  in  any  such  emulsions. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  balls  used  in  the  experiments, 
there  was  no  health  hazard  for  persons  working  with  the  radio- 
active objects.  As  the  result  of  this  experiment,  a  report  has  been 
prepared  which  outlines  the  technical  aspects  of  the  problem. 
This  will  prove  useful,  not  only  in  the  oil  sands  work,  but  for 
refineries  and  pipelines  handling  heavy  oils  as  well.  • 


The  radiation  of  a  steel  ball  is  checked  by  Edward  Tipman  during  the  oil 
sands  experiment.    The  settling  tube  containing  an  oil  sands  emulsion  is  at 
centre  while  a  geiger  counter  is  to  the  right  of  Mr.  Tipman's  hand. 


